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Time 


I am dark hair 

that slips from scissors. 
The slick lock that runs 
with each close slice of the blade. 


For the Unborn 


This 1s for the unborn, 

who will never enter life. 

And not for the living, 

who will die on a day 

already remembered. 

A burst of light blooming over towns. 


A piece of yarn held life. 

A string held death. 

Who am I? 

You were the candle we ignited 

to blindly follow through the dark. 
Memories churn the stomach, 


prickled skin. 


I live in a place guarded 

by stone soldiers. 

I am the red snake slithering 

through a dream. 

You are my tongue flickering sharp air. 


My thighs will never push you free. 


Ten Ancient Waka 


Locked in a wall, 
flames grow blood red. 


Your grandmother put me here 
long ago. 


Her life, 
a knife 
cutting poverty womb. 


The autumn when the leaves 
blew color. 


Ar tasted stark, 
the coming of Winter. 


I whisper, 
but you cannot hear my voice. 


History snapped frozen by fast times. 


The darkness of day, 
my hair blown gray. 


I can still touch 
ears with knowledge. 


Locked inside the wall, 
bleak plaster. 


Ohio Valley Flood—1937 


Overworked relief groups aid 
children and grandmothers, 
building the Mississippi levees. 
They all pitch in. 

A striped convict stops on 
piled leaves to scrape 

thick mud from his 

heavy work boot. 

Tall, dark and handsome, 
you flash those pearly 

whites for Freedom. 

You did not run when 

the blue notes came, 

not this time. 


I see them in the church piling 
food pew-high for those 

taken by the merciless water; 
water that engulfed 

families and homes, 

rushing farms to drown 

crops and livestock. 


Negroes line-up outside a shack 
praying food and supplies. 

Where were you when the rains came? 
Holding a brown wooden bucket, 

you stare into the billboard reading, 
“There’s no way like the American way!” 
Inside the shiny red Ford sits 

the American dream, 

but you move through it 

like water on dry land. 

Your skin glistens chocolate 

with each rain drop. 


Haw River 


Lines cast in the Haw River. 

White caps ripple like Pepsi. 

From early morning, 

fishermen wait with seagulls, 

birds too far from home. 

The sun bleeds sienna colors, 
red-yellow-orange, 

baking dirty brows. 

After exhausting shoreline gossip, 
they'll peel tin foil from warm 
ham-n-cheese sandwiches, 

washing it down with a cold beer 
from a styrofoam cooler. 

And when sunlight becomes 

too hazy behind hardwoods, 

they'll pack poles and leer 

and carry bundles of crappy. 

Lifting tired bones into rusted Fords, 
they'll drive the rural run to a farmhouse 
tucked behind a billboard, 

kissing the Carolina blue goodnight. 


Southern Hospitality 


Mattie met a man 

of few teeth last Thursday. 
She smiled and politely 
gave her first name 

in a slow Georgian drawl. 


Skin shining like sunbaked leather, 

the man milked Mattie for more information, 
and finally reached his destination, 

“What’s yo’ numbah, GirlP” 


Mattie blushed, 
flashed her straight teeth, 
but did not answer. 


The dark man chimed on, 
“Com’ on, Baby, it’s the nineties, 
it’s all ‘bout Jungle Fevah!” 


Granny’s Backyard 


Dangling from the Magnolia, 

colors shift on my striped shirt. 

Blue ribbon ponytails sweep the ground. 
Shining through white teeth, 

dust coats my speckled tongue. 


Little sister is chasing Granny’s 

black dog to the grown-up garden. 

His tail swishes green tomatoes 

and dried corn husks. 

Purple wildflowers brush her knobby knees. 
Crisp grass lifts beneath her heels 

as Autumn stings her nose. 


My red Oxfords slap worn grass and 
race to the creek. 


Wearing grapevine crowns and buttercup rings, 
we bake thick mud-pies in Maple shade. 


Wild Berries 


Too tall for spider fuzz and monkey grass, 
lizard scales and colored marsh. 

Smaller than rain clouds high as kites. 

On smooth knees I part blades of grass 
searching bent roots sprung from virgin soil. 
Jungles of wild spirals house 

beetles and ants. 

I cannot see the crimson bulb; 

the juicy berry that squirts between 

a forefinger and thumb. 

I want to trip my tongue over the bumpy head, 
biting sharply with canines to burst pink ripeness. 
I tip-toe hunt, too big to see. 


The Golden Rules 


Growing up, 
Granny said that young ladies 
did not throw mud or play baseball. 


I was told not to tell 
Kevin Gardener his face 


looked like a toad. 


She reminded me to cross my legs 

in the hard wooden church pew 

and smile good morning to Mr. Watson. 
But I couldn’t tell him his breath smelled 
or his toupeé looked like an unwashed rug. 


Granny said not to get too close to boys 
or tell girls they are beautiful too often. 


But I didn’t tell John Owle about Granny 
in the coat closet after school when I was nine. 
And Liz Brown didn’t know about her either 
when she wrinkled her nose and thanked me 
for saying she was hotter than Hell, 

my palms wet of sweat. 


Passing Sparks 


(for my mother) 


Whispered secrets 

I hold close, 

tied with a scarlet string. 
Your olive skin still 

glistens in the morning light. 
A bloom peeled open 

by the sun. 

Time will soon slip silvery 
through our fingers. 

You move beyond protected years. 
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Roots 


Great-grandpa died today. 


I heard the news from 

mom on the telephone, 

mixed in with the church 
cook-out and dad’s new job. 
She said it doesn’t bother you. 
You say, “He was never around 
for sixty-three years.” 


Still, I can remember running in his 


backyard when he was married to Edy. 


The black steel sun table 
surrounded by poppy gardens. 


When I was ten, I overheard you 
telling Aunt Pat about Edy dying 
on the living room couch. 
Great-grandpa let her lie there 
for three days because he thought 
she was sleeping. 
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Sagitet 


And just two weeks ago, 

you and I talked about him in 

your blue kitchen while you 

stirred vegetable soup. 

I asked, “Nanny, how old is he now?” 
“Fighty-nine,” you dryly replied. 

“What are you going to do when he dies”? 
You said, “What am I supposed to doP” 
But he is the reason this family is here. 


Three generations and all you can say is, 


“He was never around for me then, 
why should I give a damn now?” 
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Numb Noses 


Ethics are runny noses 

wiped with quilted Kleenex, 

or shirt sleeves 

brown paper towels, 

or a sweaty hand. 
Green-yellow-white 

creams over lips. 

Tongues slip through sticky muck. 
Dripping onto colored paper, 

ah, Art! 
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The Woman with the Platinum Hair 


Rows of combination lockers lined the bathroom. 
Yellow handbaskets were stacked neatly in a corner and 
each held a clipboard and one peach maxi. The light from 
the window caught the water from a small ceramic sink. I 
found the blue piece of posterboard on the back of the 
door and began to read, following the steps as I went along. 

I took off my gray sweatpants and panties, carefully 
pulling them over my shoes. The poster said to leave on 
my bra and shirt. Then, I took a yellow basket from the 
stack and put on the red and white polka-dotted open- 
backed gown. After I placed my belongings in the basket, I 
moved to an empty room and sat in a wooden fold-out 
chair in a square around the back walls. A colored TV 
showed cartoons 1n the corner. In less than an hour, the 
entire room was filled with forty-three women and girls. 
Not a sound was made. 

The lady with the platinum hair appeared in the door- 
way and told us to hand her our paperwork and line up in 
the hall. She called the number on my clipboard. Walking 
out of the door, I gave her my forms. The tail of my shirt 
hung down to my thighs. She led the line of yellow baskets 
and polka-dotted gowns to an open door and instructed us 
to wait until she called us. The man in the lab jacket came 
and said that he was ready to begin. 

I entered a room with something that looked like a 
television in it—colored wires and buttons sticking out of it. 
The man with the lab jacket came and closed the door 
behind him. It was dark except for the light from the small 
window. I slowly climbed onto the table. He told me to 
pull up my shirt and gown. Cold jelly was spread over my 
belly and the man rubbed a ball around and around as he 
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peered deep into the screen. I did not look. After he had 
finished, I went and sat in the next room and waited. 

This room was much smaller and quickly filled with 
women and girls. The woman with the platinum hair 
emerged from the hall with a silver tray of small cups. We 
each took a cup of water and a cup holding two pills. She 
smiled and left the room. 

Ten minutes later, women and girls in polka-dotted 
gowns, with yellow handbaskets, were doped up from 
Valium. A girl with thick blue eyeshadow turned to me 
and said, “I’m a lion tamer in the circus.” Everyone laughed 
for a long time, but no one spoke. 

The woman with the platinum hair came to the door. 
“Number one, come with me, honey.” Following her to a 
back room, she closed the door behind her. Only an ex- 
amining table and a metal stool on wheels were there. 
“Okay, if you'll hop up on the table and pull your gown up 
to your belly button.” I began to shake. I felt nauseous. 
“The doctor will be here soon. This will only last three 
and a half minutes and I’ll be here with you.” I stared up at 
the ceiling and began counting cracks in the white paint. 
“Do you go to school, sugar?” She stroked my hair. 

“Yes,” I answered in a quivering voice. A hot tear 
rolled down my cheek. 

“What’s your favorite...” The door swung open and 
the doctor appeared pushing a metal cart bearing a shiny 
tank with several instruments. I grabbed the woman with 
the platinum hair’s hand. Mine was cold and clammy. He 
sat down hard on the stool. 

“Now, spread your legs wide apart for me. I’m gonna 
numb you with something like Novocaine.” He quickly 
inserted the needle. I flinched. The woman with the plati- 
num hair began to talk again. 
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“So, where do you go to school?” I looked at her wild- 
eyed. The doctor inserted a dilating instrument. I jerked. 

“Oh, my GOD!” I closed my eyes. 

“Do you have any brothers or sistersP” “The woman 
with the platinum hair put her arm across my breast to 
hold me down. The doctor inserted the next size and then 
the next. He suddenly inserted the tube. I thrashed from 
side to side and could hardly catch my breath. 

“PLEASE!—PLEASE!—STOP!—IT HURTS!” The 
sound of the vacuum was ringing through my ears—I held 
my breath—I wanted to faint—I wanted to die! 

“You have to stay still and breathe.” I couldn’t catch 
my breath. “You must breathe.” The doctor’s voice was 
getting louder. “BREATHE, DAMN IT?!” I looked at the 
woman with the platinum hair and closed my eyes tighter 
and tighter. Crying and screaming, I tried not to jump off 
of the table. 

“OH,—PLEASE—MAKE HIM STOP!—HE’S 
FUCKING KILLING ME!” 

“You have to keep still!” 

Only a few more seconds. Hang on! You can do it!” 
Now lying across the top part of my body, the woman with 
the platinum hair began the countdown on her black 
banded wrist watch. 

“PLEASE! PLEASE!—I DON’T CARE WHAT 
HAPPENS-—JUST MAKE HIM—” I shut my eyes so tight 
my lids burned. 

Five, four, three, two, one.” The doctor stood up, 
pulled out the tube and silently rolled the cart out. “See, 
it’s all over.” She smiled widely. “Okay, let’s go.” The 
woman with the platinum hair tried to pull me from the 
table. Resisting, I panted. 

“Can’t I rest a minute?” My stomach was contracting. 
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“No, it’s time to go.” With a swift pull, she lifted me 
off the table. Dragging my feet, I slowly reached the door. 

Glancing back, I saw dark blood splattered on the thin 
white paper, and for the first ttme in many years, I wanted 
my mother. 
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Drowning 
(an enjambment) 


In the darkness, when the leaves 

shine silver and the light 

falls just above the waterline rippling 

still, white thighs churn the dark 

backdrop of the sky washing 

the world clean, 

illuminating space between the moon and 
the night that slips slowly into daybreak 
when the body is clammy cold and a certain 
stiffness lifts her out from under the dress where 
thighs lie still, yet somehow whispering— 
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Ode to my Hips 
(inspired by Lucille Clifton’s Homage to my Hips) 


These hips are big hips, 
they need room to swing 
when I walk down your street. 


My hips need space to groove 
when music digs into their bones. 


These hips have the power to knock 
your ass out with one long throw. 


History sleeps in these hips. 


They’ve carried sundried sheets 
to stretch cool across the mattress. 


‘These hips have scooped up 
the crying child in the yard, 
he wrapped his thin legs 
around them in security. 


My hips have known strong hands 
in the early hours, 


sun spreading like jelly on toast. 


These hips hang my attitude high, 
elbows flapping like broken wings. 
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In the Station 


When you left for good you laughed, 
tossed that dark hair, 
and zipped up those faded blues. 


I stripped the colored beads 
from around my neck, 
and placed them around yours like a rosary. 


Your eyes ignited and you were gone. 
The darkness enveloped your silver earrings, 
white shirt drifted like a break in the clouds. 


This morning the train came through 
lifting leaves and candy wrappers to 
stir upon the ground. 


I was one of those wrappers. 
My bitter-sweet taste melted in 


your mouth long ago. 


The silence afterwards was as full 
as the silence between our words the night before. 
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Hurricane 


I take my tray from the dirty 
blonde at the register, 

and move to the back. 

He watches me. 

Warmed-over blue eyes search me. 
Leathery sun-browned skin is chapped 
from early winds. 

I turn my head, but can see 

his reflection in the window. 

His corduroy pants match his eyes, 
dingy white shirt under a shabby 
red and brown checkered jacket. 
He gazes out his window. 

Perhaps he’s watching me. 
Outside, 

the wind jerks street signs 

dangling from power lines. 

His cracked hands holds a bent 
cardboard box of Neapolitan ice cream. 
He spoons scoops of melting 
chocolate and vanilla, 

licks the metal spoon 

clean with each mouthful. 

My hot chicken filet, 

your cold melting ice cream. 

Heart racing, I feel my left 

pocket for the $4.23 the girl 

slid across the linoleum counter. 
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After dumping my wasted meal, 

I turn and walk to his seat. 

He watches me in the glass, 

never turns around. 

Firmly, 

I place my right hand on his shoulder. 
He 1s stiff and hard. 

Half turning, he glances quickly. 

I slip the money under his arm 
resting on the table. 

“Take this and get something hot to eat. 
He stares into the night saying, 
“What’s better than this?” 
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A Girl and Thoreau 


I was told about the time 
she went to his grave. 
Her pale face 

from the raping cold, 
stringy-damp hair 

from the evening dew. 


How did it feel between 
the thick sheets of might 
like smooth chocolate? 


There’s fire in the bush, sister. 

She slept on his yellowed bones 
dreaming of the hollow man’s rhythm. 
Wondering if he could feel 

her word-starved fingers rake the stone. 


There’s fire in the bush, Henry. 


She said— 
the snow illuminated the dust 
like sugar sifting through iced tea. 
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The Moon Addressing ‘The Sun 


You’ve never watched your beauty 
catch the world on fire. 

A contagious flood of light 
bursting flames of a sienna rise. 
You lift hot air from your belly 

to dry tears on a blanket of grass. 


I am the ever-present guardian 

that leads the farmer to harvest, 

sets the life cycle 

through women of many colors. 

I appear when you slip from the night, 
a haunting memory of a mistress. 


You've not seen your blooming rays 

wake the seeds I’ve guided. 

They reach for you, 

not knowing that vanity burns. 

The peeling of skin that pulls apart lovers. 


Shadowed in your presence, 
my form crests and swells. 
A mysterious pale 

burnt orange by you. 

I draw lovers together like 
blue veins mapping flesh. 


While you run faster than your own light 


dropping sudden beyond the sea, 
my cool reflection nipples with unblinding vanity. 


Zo 


The Hummingbird 


(a short cinquain) 


He moves 

me like sweet 
sugar slowly 
dissolving into 
water. 
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Hot Tin Roof 


Today’s sweltering heat ran 

into the night chasing the wind, 

bringing sticky dreams and damp sheets. 
Now, the rain cools like water in an iron pan, 
bursting dense vapor that merges with thin air. 
Water on my hot tin roof is steaming, 
Steaming like your body as you 

breathe the heated sleep I cannot find. 
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Before I Entered Life 


Red horizon, 

take me to a fountain of 

swelling water in the stump. 
Sweaty-palmed, 

I clutch the letter that 

came alive in your pocket. 

Words that helped a mother 

in a sing-song lullaby for 

the soul tucked deep in her womb. 
Huddled in a word storm beneath 
the rain-grizzled sky, 

we appreciate your suffering, 
sisters of silence. 
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Runaway 


The crunch of a butterfly beneath your worn moccasin. 
My words are packed in a yellow suitcase, 
half-fastened. 
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Chris Marie Womble has found her 
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